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GOOD WORDS.—XLII. 
The life of a meeting depends on the spirituality of 
those assembled. If there is a hungering and thirsting 
in the meeting, food and drink will be furnished. 
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OPEN THE DOOR OF YOUR 


Open the door of your heart, my lads, 


WEART. 


To the angel of love and truth, 

When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 

Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, “ Depart ! ” 

To the voices of hope that are calling you 


Open the door of your heart. —E. E. Hale. 


RANCOCAS. 

It is a pleasure to me to visit old meeting houses, 
and none the less if their congregations were large 
in the memory of those still living, and now patheti- 
cally small in comparison, and yet, despite this, the 
few weekly gathering together, working hopefully 
through meetings for worship and through First-day 
schools, with a turning of the spiritual tide in view. 

With this feeling, and in the companionship of a 
descendant of the Lundys, I visited Rancocas (in Bur- 
lington County, N. J.) the past summer. Our way 
lay through Burlington city, a place familiar to me 
nearly half a century ago, when a student at Gum- 
mere’s school. The greatest change here is shown 
in the numerical decline of Friends of the Orthodox 
branch in the meantime. In the *50’s their meetings 
were exceptionally large, Eliza Gurney being their 
principal speaker. Now there is no minister, and an 
assemblage of but from a dozen to a score of worship- 
ers. The saddest feature of this condition is the in- 
difference shown by the survivors to this declension, 
and to the fact that it is greatly caused by the once 
members of this meeting joining the two leading 
evangelical churches of the place. Our own branch, 
then under the ministry of John Parrish, and with a 
membership of about twenty, has now no meetings, 
although Dr. Franklin Haines, of Moorestown, with 
the aid of a few Burlington Friends, kept them up 
many years by once-a-month First-day gatherings. 

As I neared Rancocas I was reminded of the 
change of ownership in the farms along the road, 
then in the occupancy of Friends almost exclusively, 
their buildings and fences in good repair and the land 
in the highest state of cultivation. Now things had 
a different look, but still conformable to farm lands 
equidistant from Philadelphia. 

Rancocas is a village of seventy houses, and while 
a county historian of 1883 claims it then had three 
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hundred people, it now has but two hundred, or less 
than an average of three persons to a house. In its 
time it had two industries—a brick and tile works 
and a flour and grist mill, but the wheels of the clay 
mill have ceased their grinding, and the clink of 
handling brick is no longer heard, while its companion 
industry went up in smoke a few years ago, and is 
only marked by a brick stack which towers above 
ruined walls as a monument to a dead business. The 
three score and ten houses lie along the three streets 
running east and west, known as Main, Second and 
Third Streets, and two north and south highways 
called Bridge and Olive, the last named after an old 
family. There is a lane leading to the Lundy farm, 
which could fitly have the historic name of Lundy’s 
Lane, but has not yet got that title. Bridge Street is 
the one leading to the Rancocas River, some three- 
fourths of a mile away, and where there was but a 
ferry up to 1831. Each of these highways starts in 
quietude and ends in peace. ° 

Sweet contentment is the specialty of Rancocas, 
unless it is its healthfulness, a condition evidenced by 
there being no resident physician within its limits, so 
what care its people if real estate sells for half cost, 
or that its dead industries are not revived. Their 
homes, many of them of brick, are substantial and 
well cared for, with pleasant surroundings in which 
flower beds and shrubbery play their part. At one 
time the residents were almost entirely Friends, and 
retiring farmers came here to live their closing lives, 
but now much of this element has died or moved 
away and other creeds have taken their places. Now 
a Methodist Church and an Episcopal Chapel under- 
mine the prestige of the old Friends’ meeting house, 
which since 1772 has stood in the northeast corner of 
the village. Besides this, up to 1851, there were but 
two other houses in the town—the Haines homestead, 
the oldest, and at first the home and workshop of a 
weaver, opposite the meeting house; the other built 
for the schoolmaster in 1810. This was John Gum- 
mere, then a young man and afterwards of note as 
the keeper of a boarding school in Burlington, and 
the author of mathematical works. He 
started at Rancocas on a salary of $200 a year, rent, 
and doubtless firewood, included. The establishment 
of free schools in New Jersey was a comparatively 
late affair, not having taken place until well on into 
the sixties. Such a hold had Friends’ schools on the 
community, that by special legislation a part of the 
general fund for educational purposes was allowed 
towards their support; that is, a per diem was paid 
for the children outside of the Society who attended 
Friends’ school. 

The first settlers around Rancocas, all 
came here in the decade preceding 1700. 


several 


Friends, 
Farm sites 
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on navigable waters, as usual, were first in demand, 
and on the Rancocas River, three-fourths of a mile 
south of the present town, some fifteen persons lo- 
cated. But few of their names are found in the neigh- 
borhood now (those of the Evans, 3orton, Stokes and 
Wills families), and death and removals are making 
them fewer. Their tracts ran in mile-long strips, and 
narrow that the more might have river fronts, and 
extended to Mill Creek, a parallel stream to the 
north. As a meeting house and mill were the first 
things needed by early Friends, the last was built at a 
point near the river, some signs of which are yet to 
be seen, and the neighbors soon had a rude meeting 
house erected by the side of the present graveyard, 
which became isolated from the place of worship, 
when a new one was built a half mile to the north, 
around which the town of settled. The 
water power dwindled so that in time the mill was 
abandoned, and fifty years ago a steam mill took its 


» 
Raneoeas 


place in the rising village, the one now in ruins. 

The meeting house was of brick, and Friends so 
prospered that it was not many years before its size 
was doubled by a thirty feet extension. But in 1827 
the unfortunate separation of Friends came about, 
and a division of the occupancy took place amicably, 
what were ealled the Hicksites taking the west end 
and the other branch the eastern, a condition also ex- 
isting in Woodbury and formerly in some other meet- 
ings now laid down in New Jersey. In such cases the 
business meetings were held on different days that 
the men and women could have their sessions sepa- 
rate. On First-days the meeting hour is the same for 
both see the center partitions being 
drawn down, which is well enough when there is no 


ts at Rancoeas, 
speaking regularly, but on two occasions, when the 
followers of Elias Hicks had speakers, the Orthodox 
changed their meeting hour. This was especially 
proper in John Hunt’s time, for he spoke to be heard, 
and the many of us who lived in the time of separate 
sessions know that the shutters were fair sound con- 
ductors during business meetings. It is but fair to 
say that the change of hour was caused by no feeling, 
as the members of the two bodies were kind friends 
and neighbors, and one se 
around. 


two n 


et until meeting dav came 
On the last First-day of my attendance the 
eetings were at the same hour and with a mu- 
tual silence, and this made it the more regrettable 
The 
so small that 
we scarce knew that any one was there, and so quiet 
that even at the “ we hardly 
knew whe n it occurred, a quiet consistent with the 
rural surroundings. Orthodox 
few in numbers. The candid 


meeting, 


that the two bodies could not worship as one. 
other Friends were in small numbers: 


breaking of meeting ” 


Friends here are very 
* Book of Meetings,” 
and to which we have 
an attendance of 

child among them. 
even a subdivision among their sect here, 
the withdrawal of a few who meet as 
“Primitives” in a private house. It seems that 
“ Death and Removals ” is not enough, but that this 
7 l added to the pathetic absence 


‘going out must he 
lren of this brancl As 


issued | v their vearly 
no counterpart, 
twelve ti 
There is 
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to our own showing, on the First-day of our attend- 
ance there were forty, including five strangers and a 
dozen children, nearly all of whom stayed to the 
First-day school following the meeting. Alexander 
Thompson is the superintendent of the school. 

Years ago occurred an incident connected with the 
joint occupancy of the Rancocas meeting house, and 
one replete with all around innocence and over confi 
dence. <A traveling Friend of the “ Race Street 
Branch,” left at the front of the house by his trav- 
eling companion, while he put away his horse, entered 
the wrong apartment. After being seated awhile he 
was moved to discourse and delivered an acceptable 
sermon. Meeting over one of the hospitable wome! 
Friends invited the stranger home to dinner, and did 
not know of her mistake until her guest expressed his 
wonderment as to what had become of his companion, 
who he had naturally expected to follow him in to 
meeting. The hostess was a fine woman, but she was 
human enough after learning of her mistaken hos- 
pitality to express herself sufficiently untactfully to 
make her stranger guest sorry he had made the origi- 
nal mistake. But the event happened so long ago 
that none of the participants of the event are alive to 
worry over the matter. 

There is a personal holding from the past that 
should inspire the few faithful workers among Ran- 
eocas Friends. A community which produced John 
Woolman, and where Benjamin Lundy must have 
lived awhile before he went on his philanthropic wan- 
derings (for Rancoeas is partly built on what was his 
father’s farm), should be proud of two such workers 
for the cause of humanity. And here John Hunt 
passed his days and weekly preached his emotional 
sermons in the old meeting house. There were few 
more earnest preachers than was he, and from his 
stvle he appealed more to sects like the Methodists 
than to his own more restraining people; at any rate, 
he was much liked by the Methodists. Excited with 
his subject he would take off necktie and collar, and, 
as he warmed up, his coat would often follow. His 
early life had been an eventful one, in which seafar- 
ing had plaved a part, and his trials and temptations 
then were often brought into his sermons. It was my 
pleasure to visit his home near the close of his life, 
when he gave some of his life’s experiences. I had 
been a school mate with one of his sons, whom I had 
gone to visit. This was fifty years ago. 

As for Benjamin Lundy, he lived at Rancocas but 
a short time with his father, Joseph, who moved here 
from the Pequest Meadows, in North Jersey, in 1810. 
Benjamin was, as many others, not a prophet in his 
own country. A man who would leave family and 
friends, other than in the way of ministry, to wan- 
der from the Delaware to the Rio Grande, and from 
the lakes to the Carolinas, preaching the abolition of 
slavery, and printing his “ 
cipation 


Genius of Universal Eman- 
in town after town wherever he could find 
an editor to allow him the use of his type and press, 
could not have the sympathy of a practical people, 
not even from his own family, who were of that build. 
The Friends were the first sect to condemn negro 
slavery, but they did not propose to bankrupt them- 
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selves as a body to bring about its abolition. Lundy’s 
wife died while he was on one of his missions, a ser- 
mon of itself for his critics. But we must remember 
that George Fox and his co-workers were in the line 
of Benjamin Lundy. 

[ have before me a bulky volume of the “ edited 
biographical ” sort, with a percentage of general his- 
torical matter. Several pages are devoted to Ran- 
‘ocas and vicinity, and there are portraits and biog- 
raphies in profusion. Here we would naturally look 
for something concerning John Woolman, Benjamin 
Lundy and John Hunt, but are disappointed, until we 
recollect that this trio of worthies were not alive in 
1883 to pay for “ editorials,” which cost something, 
and portraits which cost more. Then we quit won- 
dering. 

[ have said that a mill was the next necessity 
among Friend settlers to a meeting house, but the 
school close second. The first school 
the meeting house 
vard, and was replaced by the present substantial 


house was a 


house at Raneoeas was built in 


brick school house some time in the sixties, the first 
building being of frame. Among the later teachers 
were Rachel Hunt. a daughter of John Hunt; Jarret 
and William Stokes, sons of Charles Stokes, long the 
of meeting, and Emma 
It is under the charge of the monthly meet- 
ing of which Rancocas is a part, and is peeuniarily 
assisted by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. After the 
separation in 1827 the Orthodox built a school house 
vhich was later discontinued and turned over to the 
local school board. When the public two-story 
school house was erected in the farther edge of the 
town this was torn down. 

Three-fourths of a mile east of the village is the 
“ Franklin Farm,” now in the Buzby ownership, a 
nlace of historic interest. 


leading member 
Fussel. 


Rancoeas 


Just previous to the war 


of the Revolution it was held by William, a son of 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and who was the last colo- 
nial governor of New Jersey. Aristocratie in his 
habits, William, patterning after the nobility of Eng- 
land, had his mansion and a park stocked with deer. 
On the declaration of independence he promptly 
joined the loyalists, and was as promptly banished by 
the colony, and took up his residence in England. 
The mortification and sorrow caused by this to his 
patriot father can be imagined. William’s son, Tem- 
ple, sueceeded him in the ownership of what was 
known as “ Franklin Park,” which finally he sold. A 
boarding school was afterwards established there, but 
the historical associations alone did not make it a suc- 
cess, and it was abandoned, and the revenue since 
coming from “ Franklin Park ” has been from plain 
farming. It is now owned by Thomas Buzby, an at- 
tendant of Rancocas meeting. 

An afternoon walk along the streets of the town 
was a pleasure, even if Goldsmith’s Village was sug- 
gested. But Rancoeas is not deserted, for each house 
has one or more inmates to prove this, even if the 
impressive stillness militates against the idea. We 
passed a church and chapel involved in the prevalent 
quiet, and seeming as if they did not belong here, 
where there should be no ecclesiastical holdings but 
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those of Friends who built the town and finished it, 
and made it a place of refuge for those of their faith 
who had accumulated enough of this world’s goods on 
the rich adjacent farms sutticient therefore, till they 
were ready to be borne to their God’s Acre near the 
shores of the Rancocas. But on the east side of the 
village we found the silence broken, for, under an 
improvised awning, what seemed like a Salvation 
Army section was holding a camp meeting. But it 


takes woods to make this a suecess, and square yards 


of canvas stretched over a rude framework gives a 
poor imitation of the “ groves which God’s 
first temples ”; then there should have been a crowd 


of people where there was but a score or so here. 


were 


But there was a singer, and he had a voice which rang 
out like a clarinet, who sang a personal experience 
hymn fit to pierce the souls of sympathetic listeners. 
But two centuries of Quaker influence had imbued 
the place to the hampering of emotional proselyting, 
and the conventional responses did not meet the voice 
of the singer. It 
and, without 
grounds 


seemed like a smothered revival, 
intruding, we walked away from the 
with the weird voicing of the hymn ballad 
fainter and fainter on our ears, and the feel- 
ing’ that though the hundreds who once attended the 
plain brick meeting house in the other end of the 
town were represented but by tens, they had left an 
influence against which the waves of emotional re- 
ligion could but vainly surge. 


erowing 


Newtown, Pa. Tuappeus S. KENDERDINE. 


NOTES 


WITH 


BY 


CHI 


THE WAY. 


AGO FRIENDS. 


We left Philadelphia the morning of the 11th 
inst., under fair and somewhat balmy skies, but be- 
fore the day’s sun set on our journey a most varied 
In the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania we passed for an hour or more 
through a diminutive blizzard. The air was thick 
with snowflakes, while fall flowers and tree foliage 
were festooned with snow crystals. The was 
dazzlingly beautiful, the mingled white and green, 
with the autumn leaf-tints as 2 background, made a 
picture fit for an artist’s eye, and defying his finest 
effort at reproduction. Beyond Wilkes-Barre we 
passed into a region of almost mellow sunshine, and 
then quickly to a northeast rain storm, with no sign 
of snow on earth or in the sky. Approaching Buf- 
falo the ground again rested under a mantle of white. 
Twice again before we reached Chicago we passed 
through a snow-covered territory, once in Ohio and 
once in Indiana. Nature in her winter mood had sim- 
ply taken time by the forelock, to the bewilderment 
of even the weather prognosticators. 
need to go far from home, if he get 
with the spirit of the 
Gerald Massey: 

“ This world is full of beauty as 


And if we did our duty it 


variety of weather was experienced. 


scene 


One does not 
s his soul in tune 


1 


universe, to be able to sing with 
other worlds above, 
might be full of love.” 


When one is in a strange land the face of a friend 


is alwavs a little more interesting than when one is 
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at home. So when we landed in Chicago last Sixth- 
day and found Thomas Jenkins at the depot to meet 
us it is no exaggeration to say that we were “ de- 
lighted.” Resting briefly in his pleasant home, we 
do part of Washington Park in an auto, and are in- 
troduced for the first time to the buildings of Chicago 
University, visiting some of the most interesting of 
the large collection. It is truly a great educational 
plant to have been gathered in a little more than a 
dozen vears. The university is a living monument to 
the executive ability of the lamented President Har- 
per. We looked down from the “ loft ” in the “ com- 
mon,” the dining hall of the men students. This is 
modeled aftér one of the buildings at Oxford, and, 
like many of its associates at the university, is of the 
thirteenth century gothie architecture. The dining 
hall arrangements contemplated seating members of 
the faculty on a raised platform at one end, and over- 
looking the student body, but this undemocratic plan 
is unpopular and the raised seats remain untenanted. 
It is possible in this dining hall to see colored stu- 
dents waited on by white students, so that it would 
seem that Chicago University has in a measure set- 
tled the race problem. 


x 


Sixth-day evening we went to the home of Amelia 
Woodward, in the Park neighborhood of 
Chicago, and there met members of the new Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, ap- 
pointed at the last session of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
and also members of the Chicago meeting. Plans for 
starting a First-day school were considered, and also 
arrangements for rendering the 
more influential and interesting, 


Jackson 


conference class 
and for increasing 
the social life of Chicago Friends, and thus helping to 
keep up the Friendly interest in that city. Seventh- 
day morning we took a trip with our hostess through 
Jackson Park, the site of the Columbian Exposition, 
but now given over to the game of the golfers and 
the satisfaction of the city dwellers seeking better 
breathing places. Chicago is a city of parks, and un- 
usual open spaces. In fact, it is high time that Wash- 
ington vielded the claim of being the city of magnifi- 
cent distances to the metropolis on Lake Michigan. 
Space here is really bewildering. Distance measured 
in most places by blocks here counts by miles. It is 
several Sabbath days’ journey from one extreme limit 
of the consolidated city to the other. 


This part of the city is in the so-called Hyde Park 
district territory, in which the sale of liquor is boy- 
cotted. Our hostess tells us of the attempt to sell 
liquor in a club house over on the lake, and intimates 
that the whole region is really very dry. But our 
diluted Hibernian hack driver whispered in our ear 
a word of denial. “ Don’t ve believe it. Do ve think 
that none of the hotels in Hyde Park sell liquor? I 
know they do. It’s a question of ‘ puttin’ up.’” It 
is by no means certain that the assertion of the hack 
driver was more correct than that of the resident. 
The fact is, that so thoroughly has the superficial 
mind been honeycombed with the notion that a little 








graft will make universal lawlessness tolerable and 
permissible, that it is hard for people of this class to 
believe in either personal or public rectitude. It is 
hardly a healthy condition of the public mind to thus 
make it appear that crookedness is the universal con- 
dition. This world is not, after all, so bad a world as 
the literary, economic and political ‘ muck-rakers ” 
would like to make it. 
* & & 

On First-day the Chicago meeting was attended, 
and a goodly company of Friends and Friendly peo 
ple were present. We were glad to find Mary G. 
Smith present at, the meeting as a companion in ser 
vice. After the meeting a conference was again held 
with the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, and the decision was reached to start a 
First-day school, which will hold its first session on 
the 2ist inst. The conference class will be reorgan 
ized, and will meet after instead of before the meet 
ing for worship, and while the First-day school is in 
session. This will mean shortening the length of both 
sessions somewhat, and will put the combined service 
on a more practical basis. The local committee had 
been busy before our coming, and is to be congratu 
lated and encouraged upon the new concern to pro- 
mote the interests of the Society and advance its prin 
ciples. We hope for good progress in Chicago. 
Chicago, Tenth month 14th, 1906. H. W. W. 


THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE TRAMP. 
[From the Friend (London).] 


The Yorkshire tramp of 1905, which was somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment, has already been jus- 
tified by the forward movement which it has stimulated 
in many parts of the country within our Society. 

The latest outcome of the new spirit among us is 
the “Holiday Tramp,” or, to be more exact, “Holiday 
Tour” through Gloucestershire last week. A company 
of ten or a dozen Friends, some of them already ex- 
perienced trampers, but most of them quite fresh to 
the work, gathered at Gloucester as headquarters on 
Friday, August 31. Most of the party brought their 
cycles, the distances being generally too great to be 
reached on foot. The plan of campaign had been care- 
fully thought out beforehand by local Friends, and in 
particular by our hon. secretary, W. H. Nicholls, to 
whose kindness and forethought, indeed, the success of 
the tramp was largely due. The first meeting was 
held at Nailsworth, a typical Gloucestershire village 
nestling among hills and woods. Some of the company 
gathered in the meeting-house were evidently unused 
to our mode of worship, and had anticipated some set 
form of service or address, but we believe that many 
here, as well as in other places, were impressed by the 
simplicity of true worship, and the possibility of direct 
communion with the Father of spirits. On Saturday 
our numbers were reinforced by a small contingent 
from Bristol. By the kind invitation of Mrs. R. G. 


Brown, a happy social gathering of all the trampers 
was arranged at Tuffley, which was followed by a 
meeting for worship in the local Friends’ mission room. 
More than one remarked upon the depth and reality 
which overshadowed this meeting. On Sunday morn- 
ing we were joined by some of the Gloucester Friends, 
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and wheeled our way at an early morning hour to 
Cheltenham Adult School. Here we enjoyed one of 
those free and simple Bible chats which are such a 
distinctive feature of.a healthy First-day School. In 
the morning and evening we met to worship with local 
Friends, the evening meeting beginning with a helpful 
address by A. NeaVe Brayshow. 

Monday morning was spent by some of us in visiting 
one of our number in sickness and affliction through 
the heat, and later on in studying the architectural 
beauties of Gloucester Cathedral. In the afternoon 
we had to divide forces, some of us cycling to Ciren- 
cester, others to Sharpness. The meetings were profit- 
able in both places. In the latter case the Union 
Chapel was put at our disposal by the pastor; Ernest 
Boorne, in an address, explained the basis of worship 
and some of the root-principles of Friends to an atten- 
tive audience, after which the whole company settled 
into a period of quiet worship. After the close of our 
meeting, a group of young men connected with the 
docks, who had attended chiefly through curiosity, re- 
quested the opportunity of further conversation with 
us, and the simple talk which followed proved one of 
the most cheering episodes in the whole tour. 

Our rendezvous for Tuesday was Chipping Sodbury, 
where we were glad to reunite with our fellow 
trampers. At Thornbury we were cheered by a large 
accession of young Friends from Bristol and Glouces- 
ter, who had eycled over to join us, and a considerable 
number of the townsfolk gathered in the evening to 
share a quiet hour of worship. When meeting was 
over there was just a touch of sadness in realizing that 
we must separate after these happy days together. 
Yet each must have felt that he had come to fuller 
and richer experience. G. J. W. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HARRISBURG ADDRESS. 
[From The American Friend.] 


It ought to make every good citizen feel freer and 
breathe braver to read the great address of our 
President at the dedication of the New State Capitol 
at Harrisburg. We do not feel any pride over the 
extravagant building, but do feel a just pride that the 
man who stands at the head of our nation, in words 
of brave sincerity, puts before our people such true 
and lofty ideals, and marks out so clearly the safe 
We feel here, 
as we read, the immeasurable gap there is between the 
igh-minded, far-sighted statesman and the penny 
wise politician with his eye fixed on the main chance. 


line of march for our future progress. 


A few passages from the address will indicate, to 
those who have not read it in full, what an important 
document it is. He began by a reference to the solid 
characteristics which the Quakers have imparted to 
this Commonwealth, turning as he said this to a 
Friend sitting on the platform, and added, “It is 
doubtless because of that that your people look be- 


fore you leap.” He then reviewed the great acts of 


reform legislation recently enacted in Pennsylvania, 
declaring that this legislation marks an epoch in the 
history of the practical betterment of political condi- 
tions and that no other State legislature has, in a 
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similar length of time, put so large a body of admir- 
able legislation to its eredit. He pointed out that the 
next step needed is better legislation for the protec- 
tion of children: 


One suhject which every good citizen should have at heart 
above almost all others is the matter of child labor. Every- 
where the great growth of modern industrialism has been ac- 
companied by abuses in connection with the employment of 
labor which have necessitated a complete change in the atti- 
tude of the State toward labor, and if our State Legislatures 
would act as drastically and yet as wisely on this subject of 
child labor as Pennsylvania has acted within the present year 
as regards the subjects [| have enumerated above, the gain 
would be literally incalculable; and one of the most vital needs 
of modern American life would at last be adequately met 


The boldest part of the address deals with the con 
trol of great fortunes and dangerous corporations: 


All honest men must abhor and reprobate any effort to ex 
cite hostility to men of wealth as such. We should do all we 
can to encourage thrift and business energy, to put a premium 
upon the conduct of the man who honestly earns his livelihood 
and more than his livelihood, and who honestly uses the money 
he has earned. But it is our clear duty to see, in the interest 
of the people, that there is adequate supervision and control 
over the business use of the swollen fortunes of to-day, and 
also wisely to determine the conditions upon which these for- 
tunes are to be transmitted and the percentage that they shall 
pay to the Government whose protecting arm alone enables 
them to exist. Only the nation can do this work. To rele- 
gate it to the States is a farce, and is simply another way 
of saying that it shall not be done at all. 

Under a wise and far-seeing interpretation of the Interstate 
Commerce clause of the Constitution, I maintain that the Na- 
tional Government should have complete power to deal with all 
of this wealth which in any way goes into the commerce be- 
tween the States—and practically all of it that is employed 
in the great corporation does thus go in. The national legisla- 
tors should most scupulously avoid any demagogie legislation 
about the business use of this wealth, and should realize that 
it would be better to have no legislation at all than legislation 
couched either in a vindictive spirit of hatred toward men of 
wealth or else drawn with the recklessness of impracticable 
visionaries. But, on the other hand, it shall and must ulti- 
mately be understood that the United States Government, on 
behalf of the people of the United States, has and is to exercise 
the power of supervision and control over the business use of 
this wealth. 


The concluding section of the address is full of san- 
itv and wise foresight: 


It behooves us Americans to look ahead and plan out the 
right kind of a civilization, as that which we intend to develop 
from these wonderful new conditions of vast industrial growth. 
It must not be, it shall not be, the civilization of a mere plu- 
tocracy, a banking house, Wall Street syndicate civilization; 
nor yet can there be submission to class hatred, to rancor, 
brutality, and mob violence, for that would mean the end of 
all civilization. Increased powers are susceptible of abuse as 
well as use; never before have the opportunities for selfish- 
ness been so great nor the results of selfishness so appalling, 
for in communities where everything is organized on a merely 
selfish commercial basis, such inchecked, may 
transform the great forces of the new epoch into powers of 
destruction hitherto unequaled. 

We need to check the forces of greed to insure just treat- 
ment alike, of capital and labor, and of the general public, 
to prevent any man, rich or poor, from doing or receiving 
wrong, whether this wrong be one of cunning or of violence. 
Much can be done by wise legislation and by resolute enforce- 
ment of the law. But still more must be done by steady train- 
ing of the individual citizen, in conscience and character, until 
he grows to abhor corruption and greed and tyranny and bru- 
tality and to prize justice and fair dealing. 

The men who are to do the work of the new epoch must 
be trained so as to have a sturdy self-respect, a power of 
sturdy insistence on their own rights, and with it a proud and 
generous recognition of their duties, a sense of honorable obli- 
gation to their fellows, which will bind them, as by bands of 
steel, to refrain in their daily work at home or in their business 
from doing aught to any man which cannot be blazoned under 
the noon-day sun. 


selfishness, if 
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and Cherry Streets. Philade ph la. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 20, 1906. 


BETTER PREPARATION FOR FIRST-DAY 


SCHOOL WORK. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, 
with the co-operation of all the nearby Friendly com- 
munities that feel an interest to contribute to the 
work, has arranged for Eleanor Wood to give all her 
time during the coming winter to lectures and class 
work in Bible study. 


at George School, which take one or two davs a week. 


She continues to have classes 


The remainder of the time she will be ready to give 
to courses in the Bible in Friends’ schools, to Young 
Friends’ Associations, First-day other 
groups of Friends. Her work will be adapted to par- 
ticular needs. The work with children in schools will 
be suited to their needs. Courses of weekly evening 
lectures, or discussions, or class work, suitable for 
older people, will be arranged where desired. Ar- 
rangements can also be made for single addresses be- 
fore Young Friends’ Associations, First-day school 
teachers’ meetings, First-day school unions, First-day 
afternoon conferences in meeting houses. Whatever 
is most needed in any meeting neighborhood, en- 
deavor will be made to supply i 


schools, or 


, and in the way that 
will be most acceptable and most effective for good 
work. 

Some courses announced are 
“The Life and Thought of Paul, *‘ The Individual 
Prophets,” or “ Groups of Prophets,” ete. Single 
lectures are suggested on the “ Use of the Bible in 
the Family” (for purposes of devotion and of in- 
struction), “ Methods of Teaching the Bible.” “* How 
to Read the Bible,” ** How the Thought of God Grew 
in the Minds of the Hebrew People Down through 
Their History,” and other topics. 

Those interested in arranging these courses hope 
that the winter is over Eleanor Wood may 
have come in touch with every Friendly neighbor- 
hood within reach of Philadelphia, either with a 
longer or briefer course, or with one or more single 


: “ The Life of Jesus,” 


} 


before 


lectures or conferences. Even places at a distance 


mav avail themselves of this opportunity by arranging 


for a course of lectures or conferences to be given on 
successive evenings for several davs or perhaps for a 
week. In this way several such courses might be ar- 
ranged at intervals during the year. 

No better way of making more vital the meetings 
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of the teachers of the First-day school could be found 
than by arranging for some good bracing normal 
work at intervals during the winter. 

All who are interested should communicate with 
the Sectional Committee, Young Friends’ Building, 
149 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


The Newsboys’ Union of Boston has started a fund 
for the maintenance of one or more of their members 
in Harvard University. They have raised $2,567.18 
toward this fund, and the first award of the scholar- 
ship has recently been made to Meyer Heller, a lad 
of seventeen, from the English High School. The 
award was announced by President Eliot in a public 
meeting, presided over by a former president of the 
Union, whose thought it was to establish the scholar- 
ship. In presenting the check to President Eliot 
young Sodekson said, “‘ We remember all the good 
advice President Eliot has given us at our meetings, 
especially what he has said about reading good books, 
and the fruits of our labor you are going to see at 
Harvard in the future.” In his admirable address of 
acceptance and award, President Eliot said: “ Educa- 
tion increases the happiness of life, the joy of life, 
the joy of working, the joy of living, first, by increas- 
ing the sense of beauty in the world, the beauty all 
round us of which the uneducated child and unedu- 
eated man has not the slightest conception. Educa- 
tion greatly increases the power to see it and hear it. 
It brings another delight, the sense of dignity, of the 
exaltation of human life. It teaches men what the 
great, ever advancing moral conceptions of men have 
been. It makes better, greater, larger human beings. 
You boys have set your faces toward higher eduea- 
tion. You can’t have a higher ambition except the 
ambition to be worthy men, good citizens, believers in 
right, justice and freedom.” 


A plan to solve the postal problem in regard to 
second class matter has been suggested by the Peri- 
odica] Publishers’ Association, an organization of 
magazine and weekly newspaper publishers, repre- 
senting all the prominent periodicals in the country. 
It is in effect that the Postal Commission recommend 
to Congress the creation of a permanent postal tri- 
bunal on the lines of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, to deal with problems in postal classification, 
as the other commission deals with railroad rates. It 
is proposed that this commission be composed of three 
members, one of whom should be familiar with the 
publishing business. It should have jurisdiction over 
all matters of postal classification, with an appeal only 
to the United States Cireuit Court. Such a plan as 
this has at least one great advantage over the condi- 
tion now existing, in that any paper that felt ag- 
grieved would have the right of appeal. Under the 
present system if the Postmaster General refuses to 
grant any periodical second class rates, or with- 
draws this privilege from a magazine that now has it, 
there is absolutely no redress. The Postal Depart- 


| ment is a despotism existing within a republic. 
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PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE 
BUCK HILL. 


At the invitation of the Buck Hill Falls Friends, 
the philanthropic section of the Central Committee 
of Friends’ General Conference met at the Inn, Buck 
Hill Falls, on Seventh- and First-day, the 6th and 
7th, for their usual post-conference autumn meeting. 
The Business Committee of the General Conference 
(consisting of the chairmen of the sub-committees) 
was also called to meet at this time. 


AT 


The Friends nearly all arrived by the Philadelphia 
and the New York trains, Friends from Baltimore 
coming by way of Philadelphia; and a number were 
already at Buck Hill, having extended thus late their 
stay at the Inn or in their cottages. From New York 
had come Charles F. Underhill and Rachel Under- 
hill, Anna M. Jackson; from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, James H. Atkinson, Mary Travilla, Susanna 
M. Gaskill, Dr. Joshua Janney, Arabella Carter, Joel 
Borton, Charles F. Jenkins, Rebecea B. Nicholson, 
Anna B. Shepherd, Charles Willis G. 
Worstall; from Baltimore Meeting, 
Elizabeth M. Koser, and Sarah T. 
Miller, Elizabeth  B. Edward and 
Mary B. Thomas. Among late stayers in their cot- 
tages were Robinson Coale and family, Edmund and 
Emma Speakman Webster, Dr. Joseph S. and Dora 
Walton, and their son and his bride, George and 
Emily Ingram Walton—come for the week-end 
from Columbia University (where they are spending 
the winter in study), Susan Wharton (of the Starr 
Center, Philadelphia) and her mother, Susan D. 
Wharton, Ellwood and Mary Roberts and their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Alice R. and William A. Robin- 
son. <A party also arrived by automobile after an all- 
day ride from Philadelphia, including Isaac and Mary 
C. Clothier, Dr. William and Anna Travilla Speak- 
man and Dr. William I. and Hannah Clothier Hull. 

The weather had been overhanging all day and the 
drive from the station to Buck Hill was made in the 
face of a fairly cutting air. Arrived at the Inn, how- 
ever, all thought of blustering wind outdoors was 
forgotten in front of the great blazing fireplaces of 
the big East Room, or the cozy log library, or in some 
Friend’s hospitable cottage. After supper the first 
meeting of the Philanthropic Committee was held, in 
the library, which stands a little apart from the main 
building of the Inn, and whose strict rule of silence 
was suspended for the occasion. While this was not 
a public meeting, there being much important busi- 
ness to be worked over, yet it was not confined to the 
members. All members of the Central Committee 
who might be present in the Settlement, and all 
former members, as well as a few Friends who were 
especially interested in the work, were invited to at- 
tend. About twenty-five assembled. Charles F. Un- 
derhill, the new chairman, presided, with Arabella 
Carter as secretary. The business of the session con- 
sisted in outlining the work of the committee for the 
coming winter. 


Palmer, 
Yearly 
Benjamin 


Passmore, 


Reports containing suggestions for 
active endeavor were submitted by the superintend- 
ents of departments present, and in writing from 
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those not present. Those from John William Hutch- 
inson, superintendent of prison reform, and from 
Henry W. Wilbur, of abolition of the death penalty, 
were. especially practical and full of important sug- 
gestion of lines of work and ways of setting the local 
committees doing it. A letter embodying the sug- 
gestions made, and outlining lines of work, and sug- 
gesting ways of setting about it, is to be sent out at 
once to all the local philanthropic committees and 
monthly meetings. Provision was made for issuing 
propaganda literature for influencing public opinion 
in favor of the abolition of the death penalty, and 
for maintaining a press bureau for getting into the 
newspapers wherever possible favorable to 
the negroes, and calculated to bring about a better 
feeling toward them. 


‘The Business Committee 


matter 


held one meeting, the 
chief concern being to settle up the finances of the 
recent conference at Mountain Lake Park. 

First-day morning was bright and almost cloudless, 
and continued so until after meeting, which was held 
at 9.30 in the great East Room, which was flooded 
with a glorious light of the perfect autumn morning 
in the mountains. The wood fire in the great fire- 
place burned low and was hardly needed. About one 
hundred gathered in the meeting, including the 
guests, the cottagers and some of the attendants. The 
speakers were Joel Borton, Mary Travilla, Ellwood” 
Roberts, Elizabeth M. Koser, Susanna M. Gaskill and 
Elizabeth Passmore. 

Immediately after the meeting clouds gathered 
and it began to rain, which was kept up, with brief 
intervals of clearing and sometimes almost of sun- 
shine, the remainder of the day. The weather thus 
being unfavorable outside for tramping about to get 
the best views, and to see the notable places in the 
vicinity, the visitors had the opportunity of enjoying 
one another’s company within doors in front of the 
wood fires without feeling condemned for not seeing 
the glen, or climbing to the on Buck 
Hill, or for not getting all possible of the mountain 
air. So the day was delightfully spent. Yet some 
hardy ones did tramp the whole length of the glen, 
visiting the Upper and Lower Falls; others went in 
parties the rounds of the most notable of the cot- 


observatorv 


tages, calling upon the late stayers and noting where- 
in each cottage owner had managed to make his cot- 
tage different from any other in the settlement. 

In the evening the Philanthropic Committee in- 
vited everybody to join them in the East Room in a 
conference on present-day social conditions, and ways 
and means of reform. Over a hundred people gath- 
ered to this meeting. The chairman and secretary 
Susan D. Wharton spoke 
on visiting prisons. Mary B. Thomas, of Sandy 
Spring, Md., by request introduced the subject of 
suffrage for women in a paper prepared for the occa- 
sion. The subject was discussed by Charles F. Jen- 
kins, Ellwood Roberts, Elizabeth Passmore, Dr. 
Joshua Janney, Sarah Miller, Susanna Gaskill, Joel 
Borton, Anna M. Jackson and Benjamin Miller. The 
subject of “ Purity” was introduced by Mary Tra- 
villa. Susan Wharton, of the Starr Center, Philadel- 


of the committee presided. 
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phia, made an address on present problems as regards | 
the colored people. 

The Philanthropic Committee was invited to hold 
its spring meeting in Brooklyn, New York city, at 
the time of Westbury Quarterly Meeting in Fourth 


month, 1907. R. Barcriay SPIcer. 


SOLEBURY HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 
The one hundredth anniversary of Solebury 
Friends’ meeting, in Bucks County, Pa., was appro- 


priately celebrated on Tenth month 6th, 1906, and 
although the day was quite stormy, which prevented 
many in the neighborhood from attending, there were 
over two hundred present. William M. Ely pre- 
sided over the morning session and Hugh B. East- 
burn over the afternoon meeting, with Ellen B. Car- 
ter, clerk. 

Eastburn Reeder, who has been clerk of the meet- 
ing for nineteen years, gave a historical sketch of the 
period since 1806. 

Owing to lack of time only part of the paper could 
be read, but it was published in full in the Bucks 
County Intelligencer, as were other papers read. 

In Twelfth month, 1805, a three-acre tract was 
purchased for $180. In the summer and autumn of 
1806 the house was built, but it was not occupied till 
in the Twelfth month. Prior to this for nearly one 
hundred years Solebury Friends attended at Buck- 
ingham, or at Fallsington, twenty miles distant. The 
first recommended minister was Macy Phillips, in 
1813, followed by Sarah Paxson in 1823. No month- 
ly meeting held till 1811. The clerks of the 
meeting were Oliver Hampton, from 1811 to 1821; 
Aaron Eastburn, for five vears; Robert Livezey, fif- 
teen years; John Blackfan, twenty-three years; 
Moses Eastburn, twenty-three years; Eastburn 
Reeder, the present incumbent, nineteen years. Of 


was 


the women, Ruth Ely served six vears; Elizabeth 
Comfort, two; Rebecca Smith, seven; Elizabeth Pax- 
son, five; Sarah Johnson, six, and Elizabeth K. East- 
burn, for forty years to 1877, after which the men 
and women held joint business meetings. 

In 1808 horse blocks were set up, trees were 


planted, and the graveyard enclosed. The first care- 


taker, Aaron Paxson, received $20 per year for his 
services. The present incumbent, Charles Logan, has 
served most efficiently for twenty-five years. Over 
forty-two weddings have been solemnized. Three 


hundred and forty pounds were raised at first for 
school purposes. After the public schools were es- 
tablished, the school house was still used for school 
purposes by the township. 

Friends in 1823 


took active measures against spir- 
itous liquors. 


Two members who were retailers, and 
six who had taken fruit to a distiller, were visited and 
encouraged to discontinue the practice. 

The first record of number of members is in 1827, 
when there were 261; in 1862, 228 members; in 
1885, 214. At present, owing to death and removals, 


there are but 170 members. 
James Quinby, in his 89th year, is the oldest mem- 


Joseph 


ber, and has lived all his life in Solebury. 
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Simpson, now of Norristown, has attended here for 
77 years. 

Thaddeus Kenderdine, of Newtown; Florence R. 
Kenderdine, of Philadelphia, and Ely J. Smith, of 
Doylestown, presented fine poems, commeniorative of 
the occasion. 

A number of celebrated ministers have spoken 
here, among them John Jackson, Edward and Elias 
Hicks, Lucretia Mott, and many of later date. 

Sarah J. Reeder, of Newtown, read an excellent 
résumé of the First-day school work, Solebury being 
one of the first meetings to organize a First-day 
school. Hugh,B. Eastburn was the first superintend- 
ent. The school was helpful, educational, but in- 
formal. The first minutes found bear date of 1891. 
The great questions were, “ What to Teach” and 
“How to Teach.” Adult classes were organized, 
and lesson leaves and other helps procured. Edward 
H. Magill thought the First-day schools would bring 
the Society into the prominence of former years, 
much having been accomplished in the more than 
quarter of a century of their existence. 

During the noon recess all partook of a substantial 
lunch, served by Solebury Friends. 

An interesting paper by Edward H. Magill was 
especially enjoyed by four of his pupils present. Six 
of the forty-five that attended at Solebury are still 
living, and are Eastburn Reeder and W. Wallace 
Paxson, of Solebury; Robert Eastburn, of Yardley; 
George Blackfan, of Newtown; George Eastburn, of 
Philadelphia, and Lambert Paxson, of Alabama. 

Matilda Ely Janney, once a New Hope teacher, 
spoke most acceptably, and told of the faithfulness 
of early Friends and their strength to endure, and 
gave further reminiscences of early days. All en- 
joved Hugh B. Eastburn’s talk on the past and his 
hopeful outlook for the future. 

Many told of the well-filled meeting house of early 
days, and a number enjoyed the social mingling with 
friends they had not met for years. 

John S. Williams read greetings and best wishes 
from Gertrude Magill White, now of Germany. Wil- 
liam J. MeWatters and George Watson, of Philadel- 
phia; Robert Eastburn, Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, 
Cynthia S. Holeomb, Joseph B. Simpson, Richard 
Randolph Parry, Florence K. Blackfan, Fanny Phil- 
lips Cunningham, W. Wallace Paxson, Jesse Fell, 
Asher Mattison and others, representing descend- 
ants of the founders of the meeting, gave pleasing 
short talks or amusing reminiscences. 

Watson Fell, the master builder, put nothing but 
the best material into the house; the fine wood of the 
interior, free from knots and unpainted, has a beau- 
tiful russet tint. 

Edward H. Magill spoke of the object of the an- 
niversary meeting, viz: to try to do some good to and 
for those who come after us. As far as it is possible 
to do so let us show that our lives are affected by the 
influence of the Society to which we belong. There 


are many who do not attend any religious gathering; 
let them all see that we believe in the divinity of 
Christ, and that God speaks to us, if we but listen to 
We can best do this by considering our 


his voice. 
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neighbor first. If the principles of our Society are 
strictly lived the meeting house will not be able to 
hold all the members one hundred years hence. 
Hugh B. Eastburn gave cordial parting words, and 
after an impressive silence a very pleasant, and, we 
trust, profitable meeting, closed. Several remained 
in the neighborhood and attended meeting the fol- 
lowing day, which was addressed by Edward H. 
Magill. es 


THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
“Three leaves, 
have,” 
The little clover said. 
“They’re all I’m set to do, 
I think Ill go ahead 
And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf, to show 


of course, I’m bound to 


but still 


That I am trying, with my might, 


To live, and work, and grow.” 


So while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

“How foolish ! ” cried the other ones. 
“Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects, 
And all that it can ask! ” 


But lo! 
And grasped its meaning, too, 
For now 


men hailed the extra leaf 


the four-leaved clover stands 
For Luck,—a symbol true, 
tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck 
That conquers all the best of life 
And the worker luck. 
—Priscilla Leonard, in Youth’s Companion. 


Since 


brings 


BIRTHS. 
BORNET.—At Bala, Pa., oy — month 3d, 


Taylor Bornet and Florence . Bornet, 
Josephine Scull Bornet. 


SIMPSON.—On Tenth month 10th, 1906, to Charles and 
Annie Hughes Simpson, 1513 Arch Street, Norristown, Pa., a 
son, whose name is Robert Marshall Simpece. 


1906, to Vaughan 
a daughter, named 


MARRIAGES 


INGRAM.—In Race Street Meeting House, 
on Ninth month 20th, 1906, under the care of 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, George Ar- 
thur Walton, son of Joseph S. and Dora E. Walton, of George 
School, Pa., and Emily Williams Ingram, daughter of William 
S. and Annie E. Ingram, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


DRAKE.—On Ninth month 29th, 1906, at Plainfield, 
Phebe Belden Drake, widow of Judge John Hallock Drake The 
funeral took place from the residence of her son-in-law, Dr. J. 
Vernon Smith, 183d Street and 3d Avenue, N. Y., Tenth month 
2d, at 2 p.m. Impressive remarks were made by several of the 
Friends who were in attendance, bearing testimony to the 
worth of what we have had and enjoyed in this dear mother 
and Friend, and our sorrow for what we have lost. Interment 
at Woodlawn, N. Y. 


FELL.—Near Chatham, Chester County, Pa., Lillian, infant 
daughter of Abner G. and Mary M. G. Fell, Eighth month 24th, 
1906, aged 4 months and 7 days. Interment at New Westgrove, 
Chester County, Pa. 


WALTON- 
Philadelphia, 
the Monthly 


J., 
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LUKENS.—At his home in Hoopeston, Ill., Sixth month 3d, 
1906, Charles A. Lukens, in the 66th year of his age. He was 
the,son of Richard M. and Caroline Lukens, a consistent mem- 
ber of Richland Executive Meeting. He was always faithful 
in attendance, sometimes sitting in the meeting alone. He was 
a kind-and loving husband and father, and enjoyed and loved 
the home.- He made many friends amongst those with whom 
he came in daily contact. 


NUTT.—In Altoona Hospital, 
7th, 


Tenth month 
1906, after an illness of eight weeks, Harry G. Nutt, aged 
25 years. He was a brother of Prof. George H. Nutt, of George 
School, and had recently been received into membership by 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WEBSTER.—On Second-day afternoon, Tenth month 15th, 
1906, at her home in Plainfield, N. J., Catharine R. Webster, a 
lifelong member of the Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, in her 82d year. Funeral at her late home on Sixth-day, 
Tenth month 19th, at 2.30 p.m. 


Altoona, Pa., 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The committee appointed by New York Yearly Meeting to 
consider the proposition to increase the usefulness of the Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders will meet at Flushing, L. L., at 

2.30 p.m., Tenth month 27th, and all Friends interested are re- 
quested to meet with the committee. The usual conference 
held on the afternoon of quarterly meeting will be omitted for 
this time. Joun W. Hutcutnson, Chairman. 


Many were interested at Indiana Yearly Meeting in the visit 
of Johann Marcussen, the Danish Friend. He is the first 
Danish minister of Friends to visit America. James Wood, 
who was present at Indiana Yearly Meeting, spoke briefly of 
his visit as follows: “ Johann Marcussen is one of the pioneers 
in missionary work in Denmark. He became a Quaker be- 
cause his own interpretation of the Bible brought him to the 
views that the Quakers hold. For years he has been doing a 
great missionary work among the sailors on the North Sea, 
and he comes to America now to preach the gospel among the 
representatives of the Scandinavian peninsula who are located 
in the great Northwest. There are thousands of them there. 
When I asked him how he intended to cover that territory he 
said that he would walk. He has brought his knapsack with 
him to use on the journey afoot in that country. Perhaps he 
does not appreciate the limitless territory which he is about to 
invade, and perhaps also he does not appreciate what a little 
spot on the country Denmark would make if it were to be 
brought over here and set down in the United States.”— 
American Friend. 


On the occasion of the dedication of the $13,000,000 State 
House at Harrisburg, Pa., John H. Dillingham read a selection 
of Scripture. The committee desired to keep up some histori- 
cal connection with the Quaker founder of the Commonwealth. 
A State House built and furnished on the lines of Quaker sim- 
plicity would have been an ideal way to maintain the historical 
connection.—American Friend. 


This is written with the hope of calling attention to Henry 
W. Wilbur’s article, published in the INTELLIGENCER, Ninth 
month 15th, especially to the following: “Success from the 
dollar standpoint is the dominant note in our present-day life. 
It exerts an almost controlling influence in our business, our 
educational, our social and political activities.” 

That the force of this “dominant note” had reached alarm- 
ing proportions, our history the past year proves. The “ pa- 
tience which can wait the slow, the safe and the honest earn- 
ings of toil” gets more rare as the years go on. 

In the present generation we are troubled about many things, 
neglecting the one thing needful. We have laws many and 
organizations many, hoping to stay the mad rush to destruc- 
tion. Our forces «re wasted striking at results. We should 
get at the root. This “dominant note,” it appears, is one 
great cause. When the many have learned what a few al- 
| ready know: That real success is the result of clear ideas about 
life in general, and about rights and duties in particular, life 
will become simplified for us all. ANNA LEWIS. 

As a step toward more effective work in the First-day 
School, Westfield Meeting (near Riverton, N. J.) has enlarged 
its house by adding a two-story structure devoted to class- 
rooms, at the same time repairing the old building inside, and 
installing lights and heat. 
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George L. Maris has left Philadelphia to return to his win- 


ter home in Florida. He proposes to open a home boarding 
school for girls at Onoro Pines, which is located in the high 


pine land of Florida, three miles southeast of Sanford, a rail- 
road center at the head of navigation on John’s River. 
The many friends of Prof. Maris will wish him success in his 


St. 


new venture. 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild offers opportunities for work 
to all who wish to make a good use of their spare time. We 


make the following extracts from a letter from Emily Wilbur: 


“Through the Flower Mission this summer we have received 
392 hampers of flowers and some fruits and vegetables, the 
latter having been given to the very poor and sick. We have 
been very short of help some days I have taken about 580 
women out for a day in the country and the Park, paid visits 
and sent aid to the sick s A sum of $420 was raised to 
put a bli man and his sister in a home, where they will be 
comfor e for life One little girl has put $35 in the Sav 
ing Fund in thirteen months. The Fuel Saving Society has 72 
depositors who are saving money for their winter’s coal 

We have 15 to 20 different departments with a staff of -60 help 
ers, al ver have enough The sewing school will open 
the first Sevent avy in Kieventh 1 nth at 2.30 p.m. More 
workers are needed, and this is a chance for women to help who 
do not g in the evening We started our First-day 
school on the 7th, and are fortunate in having a superintendent 
who is going t ise Friends’ lesson leaves Our mothers’ 
meetir ire sti ell atten We need some one to help 
ente! ‘ n Sixt er! We are glad to 
nha rtiy orn clothing, bedding, fruit and jelhes. Come 
and see ‘ ure olng nd la sure l il want to 
hely 

COURSES FOR PHILANTHROPIC AND 

RELIGIOUS WORKERS. 

Che manifest interest in the preliminary course at the Uni- 
versit f Pennsylvania last spring, and the numerous letters 
ot jul relative to the work for this year, have induced the 
committee in charge to arrange for a course of something over 
sixty ires for the school vear 1906-07. It is too early to 
give a ete roster for the vear, but a general outline of 
the program will be found 

The philanthropic, religious and social institutions of Phila- 
delphi re several tl sands in number The number of su 
perintendents and other employees is evidently much larger. 
For all this work speci training in social work is in a still 
increasing degree a pre-requisite Chere is in all parts of the 
country a constant ca for consecrated, enthusiastic and 
trained men and women to become responsive executive officers 
of similar institutions The untrained worker is distinctly 
at a disadvantage. Irrespective of the special field in which 
the student may expect to work general training will be of the 
greatest value N one can any longer expect to successfully 
grapple with the difficult problems of human life on the basis 


merely of sympathy for those who 
son ac 


For this rea 
value, cannot 
gotten 
expects to 
School, a church 


» suffering 


tive service alone, which is of course of 


give such an un 


derstanding of the problems as is 


through careful study Therefore whether one wh 


enter social work is to be a teacher in Sunday 


visitor or deaconess, a school teacher interested in the life of 
the children outside of the school, an agent of any one of the 
charitable institutions, he or she will profit by such a course 


Those who take part in the management of these organizations 
will find thei burdens lightened if they the 
problems in their veneral 


own study 


=) 
Will 
aspects, 


The course here suggested is by no means to be looked upon 


as a complete preparation for social work, the 


aim is to give a 


grasp on the fundamental problems of philanthropic and social 
activity, and stimulate the interest and enthusiasm of those 
who are devoting their time to the helping of fellowmen 





nse to this course is satisfactory it mav be ex- 

pected that in future vears the University will make increased 
provisior rs il training 

TIME AND PLACE 

The iss will meet Tuesday and Thursday afternoons at 

4.15 in Logan Hall, southeast corner of Thirty-sixth and Wood- 

land Avenue In addition to this regular work there will be 

extra lectures arrangé ‘ ours to suit the convenience of the 

class. Opportunities w be furnished under escort to visit 


charit 


some of the ble institutions in and about Philadelphia. 
The director will also arrange for active service in connection 
with s e organization for anv member of the class who may 


NTELLIGENCER. 


| 
| 
| 





be able to spend part of their time in this way. In addition 
to the lectures reference will be made to all important books, 
and more important articles. By frequent personal consulta- 
tion with the director it is hoped to make this reading an im- 
portant adjunct to the course. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


There will be no fixed requirement for those who desire to 
enroll in this course, but each applicant must furnish to the 
director satisfactory evidence of ability to profit by the course. 


FEES. 


The fee for the entire course will be $15.00; for one-half of 
the course the fee will be $10.00. There will be no fee for sin- 
gle lectures, and permission to attend individual] lectures may 
be obtained on application to the director, provided that the 
seating capacity of the lecture room make such attendance 
Students will have the privileges of the University 
no University credit is given, however, to students of 
urs 


possible. 


Library ; 
this ¢ 


FURTHER INFORMATION, 


‘ 


\ny who may contemplate taking this course, or who wish 
to know further details are requested to correspond with the 
director, or to meet him by appointment at Logan Hall. 
ons relative to rooms and board will be furnished to out- 
f-town appiicants. 


Sug- 


THE COURSE. 


1esda\ 


vy, October 23d, opening address, “ The Field of Social 
Work,” S. M. Lindsay, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University 
f Pennsylvania 


Thursday, October 25th, “ The Social Significance of Hered- 
Carl Kelsey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


luesday, October 30th, “ The Control of the Environment,” 
Carl Kelsey. 

Thurs November Ist, “Causes of Poverty and Methods 
of Prevention.” Ten lectures on this and succeeding Thurs- 
days. Carl Kelsey. 

Lue sday, November 6th, “ Social Problems of the Nineteenth 


ren 
Lindsay. 


lectures on this and 


Century 
SM 


The rest of the course will be grouped about certain general 


succeeding Tuesdays. 


heads, which will be discussed in the order here given. It is 
t early to give a complete roster of the speakers, but those 
se names appear here have already consented to partici- 


DEFECTIVES. 


“The ¢ 
Feeble 


are and Training 


of the Blind, Insane, Deaf and 
Ed. E. Allen, of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind; A. L. Crouter, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; M. W. Barr, M.D., Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Children. 


minded,” 


DEPENDANT ADULTS. 


“Public Relief in the United States, Public Supervision of 
Charities, the Philadelphia Department of Public Health and 
Charities, and the Subsidy System of Pennsylvania,” W. M. L. 
plin, M.D., Director of the Department of Public Health and 
Charities. 

\W. B. Buck, “ Public Health, Social Significance of Disease, 
the Work of the Philadelphia Bureau of Public Health, Tuber- 
is and Its Prevention, and Venereal 


culosis 


Diseases.” 
RELIEF PROBLEMS. 


Five lectures of “ Problems of Relief,” 


to be given by Miss 
Mary E 


Richmond, Society for Organizing Charity. 
CHILDREN. 


‘Protective and Rescue Work for Delinquent and Neglected 


Children, Juvenile Courts and Probation Reformatories for 
Boys and Girls, History of Child Saving in the United States, 
Sphere of the Institution, the Placing Out System,” Benjamin 


C. Marsh, Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from Cru- 
Martha P. Falconer and F. H. NeibecKer, House of 
Refuge; Homer Folks, New York State Charity Aid Associa- 
t R. R. Reeder, Ph.D., New York Orphan Asylum 

THE 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


The Training of the Religious Teacher, the Social Church, 

e Inner Mission, the Relief Work of the Church, the Church 

Settlement,” Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., Superintendent of 

Public tev. Herman L. Duhring, D.D., Protestant Epis- 
Citv Mission. 


School 


copal 
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ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS. 


“The Director and Employees, Financial Methods, Office 
Management and Annual Reports, Statistics, the District 
{gent and Central Office,” Frank Tucker, Vice-president Provi- 
lent Loan Association, New York; S. M. Lindsay; George B. 
Mangold, Ph.D., Instructor of Sociology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


“The New Basis of Civilization” (five lectures), Simon 


N. Patten, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 


\t the end of the present week four of our most important 
First-day School Unions will hold their autumn meetings. 


NOTTINGHAM 


The Union of Nottingham Quarter, 
Broad Creek meetings, in Harford County, Md., and Fawn 
Grove, Drumore, Little Britain, Eastland, in Southern Penn- 
sylvania, will meet at Rising Sun, Cecil County, Md., on Sixth- 
lay, the 19th, holding a two-day The 

ill be at 10.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. The subjects of discussion 
will be “ The Social Duties of the First day School,’ “ The 
Superintendent in the First-day School,” “The Necessity for a 
Broader Education for First-day School Workers.” Edward A. 
Bennock, of London Grove Meeting, and R. Barclay Spicer, su- 
perintendent of Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, First-day School, 

ill and take part in the discussion. 


including Deer Creek and 


conference. sessions 


ill attend 


CONCORD. 


| meet at 


Concord Union wi i 


Willistown, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, the 20th. Prof. Bird T. 
State Normal School at West Chester, 
P. Worth, chairman of the General 
First-day Schools, is one of 


Chester County, 
Baldwin, of the 
the clerk. Herbert 
Conference Committee on 
the active workers of this Union. 
The subjects to be discussed are: “ Would Conference Work on 
Practical Subjects be Better for Our Country Schools Than 
Individual Class Work 7?” “ How to Secure Suitable Teachers,” 
“Do Inexperienced Teachers Develop Satisfactorily 7?” Willis- 
town is reached by trolley to Penn Hotel, leaving West Chester 
at 8.45 9.15 an and Philadelphia (Sixty-third 
Market) at 9.00 a.m. 


and and 


HADDONFIELD. 


Haddonfield, N. J., Union, including Moorestown, 
Riverton Camden, will meet at Medford, N. J., 
lay, the 20th. Mary Whitson, of Friends’ 


Philadelphia, will be one of the speakers. 


West field 
on Sixth- 
Central School 


) 
ly 


ABINGTON. 


This Union, which includes Norristown, Plymouth Meeting, 
Gwynedd, Horsham, Ambler Abington, in Montgomery 
County, and Quakertown, in Bucks County, will meet at Abing- 
ton (trolley or rail to Jenkintown) on Seventh-day, the 20th, 
at 10.30 a.m. and 2.00 p.m. The recent General Conference at 
Mountain Lake Park will be reviewed, and discussion will be 
introduced on the question, “Is There a Lack of Reverence for 
Age and Religion on the Part of Our Children ? ” 


and 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
Again we sound the school bell, and, as always, the children 
come eagerly to the cali. School opened Third-day morning, 
Tenth month 2d. It was a rainy day; consequently there were 
fewer children than usual; then at this time of year many of 
them are kept out to help harvest the fall crops. By another 
month our roll-call will be fuller. 

At the opening exercises a Mrs. Badger was called upon to 
say a few words to the children, since she is one of our old 
patrons. She said that she has not missed attending the open- 
ing exercises of the Schofield School in twenty-six years. Dur- 
ing much of that time she has brought little Badgers with her; 
now that line has run cut, but she is bringing grand-Badgers. 
She came here when a child of ten years, married, and has five 
daughters, nearly all of whom graduated here. 

It is forty-one years this week since Martha Schofield left 
her home to come here and serve those in 
Friends will uphold her now and help bear her burdens. 

While we have much to encourage us—chief among them be- 


need. Surely 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ing the eager interest of these people—yet we are unusually 
busy and handicappd by the loss of our business manager, and 
our failure to find as yet a successor. Theodore Conard’s death 
was noted in the INTELLIGENCER during the summer. 

The matron of the boys’ hall is also absent owing to ill- 
ness in her family, but we hope to have her with us soon. We 
have a new “head teacher ” to get acquainted with. All of the 
others are back again, and each is trying to make the addi- 
tional duties as easy as possible. But the general 
manager’s time is so full—and has been all summer, for there 
are many departments to be cared for—that she has had 
time to write to her old subscribers, let alone seek new ones; 
so we do hope that all will bear this in mind and send at once 
such contributions as they feel they e¢ afford, for ex- 
penses of late have been large. 

Help always comes when we need it most, and our faith 
sures us that it will come now, else we could not 
the courage that we do. 

Our friends have been very good about sending barrels during 
the summer. Many of them have not yet been opened on ac- 
count of our absence, and we cannot ac! ge them by per- 
sonal cards until we do get the school in running order and get 
to them. We hope no one will feel anxious about be- 
cause seldom is anything lost. We do count so much the 
barrels that we hope the usual interest will be kept We 

re glad of everything friends send, chil 
dren’s clothes. 


even 580, 


not 


an our 
as- 


gO with 


on 


' 
cnowled 


them 
on 


up. 


and ¢« Spe cially of 


LLIGENCER suggested 
Is You cannot 


high 


time Friend in the IN’ 
sending dried fruits to the Southern sch 
how that would be. Fruit 
year, and it costs so much to send ay 
the barrel. The dried fruit 
has 


some ago a 
know 
here all 
North by 


acceptable 


would be 


The summer been so wet that « we 
have a good patch of cotton, though small, and we are very 


proud of it. 

In all the Martha Schofield has been here says 
she has never seen things mold and rust as they have done this 
vear. We suffer from that. But in spite of all 
the difficulties with which we h to contend we are hoping 
to have a good year, and we ask the co-operation and help of 
all interested with MARGARET EASTBURN. 

Aiken, S. C. 


vears that she 


some losses 


ave 


us. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


around 
University 


Not much enthusiasm has been seen for vez 
Swarthmore as was aroused by the victory over th: 
of Pennsylvania in football last Seventh-day. The rejoicing 
was not alone over the victory itself. There is a feeling of 
intense gratification among all Swarthmoreans that the game 
was clean and gentlemanly throughout, and the team which 
wore the garnet was much more “ re] of our stu- 
dent body than have been those of the past two years. 

The Swarthmore College Lecture Course Committee has ar- 
ranged one of the best programs for the coming season that 
we have ever had. On Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 19th, 
Frank Dixon will lecture on the subject, “ The Man Against the 
Mass.” On Second-day evening, Eleventh month 19th, the 
Ion Jackson Concert Company will give a musical number. For 
the rest of the course the dates have not yet been fixed, but 
each of the following have been secured for numbers: William 
DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College; Walter Henry 
Bell, who will give a recital of folk Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. giving readings from her works, and William 
Travers Jerome, District Attorney of New York City. 

All of these lectures will begin at 8.15, and all seats will be 
reserved. Single admission will be fifty cents, and tickets for 
the entire course, $1.75 and $1.25, according to location. The 
Lecture Committee consists of Benjamin F. Battin, Paul M. 
Pearson, and Gilbert Alleman. 

On Third-day evening, the 16th, the Historico-Political Con 
ference held its first meeting of the year. Dr. Robert C 
was the speaker of the evening, and addressed the 
the subject, “Odd Prices and Bargains in the Retail Trade.’ 

The recital by Paul M. Pears 
enjoyed by a large and appreciative audi 
which were given over to the Debate Squad, 
one hundred dollars. 

The regular meetings of the three college 
are scheduled for Sixth-day evening of this 

\t next First-day’s meeting | 
make an address. Mary Travilla 
First-day last. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HorsHaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Horsham 
met on First-day, Ninth month 30th, after a three months’ in- 
termission. The meeting was opened by William Penrose read- 
ing the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians. 

Current topics were discussed in an able manner, 
Walker. Anna T. Jarrett read a beautiful selectié 
Roberts Brown, on “ What is Worth While.” 
recited “A Little Gentleman.” 

The association was then addressed by Elwood Roberts, of 
Norristown, on “ Personal Impressions of Mountain Lake Park 
Conference,” which was sincerely appreciated by all, especially 
as many points were given that will not be published in the 
INTELLIGENCER or elsewhere. After a short silence, the asso- 
ciation closed to meet Tenth month 28th, 1906, at 2.30 p.m. 
ELIZABETH R. Woop, Secretary. 


, Samuel 
y Anna 
Bothwell Parks 


MICKLETON, ;N, J.—At the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association held at the meeting house, Tenth month 
6th, 1906, the president read as opening exercise an article 
from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, “ Preparing for Meeting.” Annie 
Bradshaw read a paper written by Bertha L. Broomell, “ Loy- 
alty to Our Meetings.” 

The question for the evening, “Is there any means by which 
we can develop the same enthusiasm and interest in our re- 
ligious Society that our members, especially the young, are 
feeling in other organizations ?” was opened by Annie W. 
Heritage, inciting us to more action in keeping our properties 
attractive, visiting one another and creating an interest. This 
was followed by a paper prepared by Jessie E. Brown, and read 
by Lucy Satterthwaite, containing many excellent points, one 
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of which is that the young seek entertainment and amusement. 
This, of course, not being the object of our meetings, they fail 
to draw them as do other organizations. Benjamin C. Heritage, 
Edwin A. Holmes and others discussed the subject freely. 

Gideon Peaslee read as an Old Testament character a sketch 
of Noah’s life. Emma W,.Peaslee read from Wm. Dean 
Howell’s “ Literary Friends and Acquaintances ” an account of 
Whittier. 
Lord Byron’s beautiful poem, “The Sea,” was recited by 
Mary A. Heritage, followed by a reading from the “ Life of 
Isaac T. Hopper,” by J. Omar Heritage. Martha R. Heritage 
gave the current topics. It was decided to change the time 
of our meetings from 7.30 to 7.00 o’clock during the winter 
months. 

The programs of the History and Literary Committees for 
next meeting being read and roll called, the meeting adjourned 
to meet,Eleventh month 3d, 1906. Number present, 27. 


aya tN Anna H. PANCcOAST, Assistant Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, y. J.—The first meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Plaififield was held after an intermission of three 
months, on the evening of Tenth month 3d, at the meeting 
house. As this meeting is the one at which the appointment 
of officers is made, the following were named: President, Clar- 
ence B. Vail; vice-president, Ephraim M. Vail; secretary and 
treasurer, Elveretta C. Vail; corresponding secretary, Clara S. 
Rushmore. 

No paper had been prepared for this meeting, but a short 
account was given by William D. Williams of some of the 
meetings held at Mountain Lake Park. 


C. S. R., Corresponding Secretary. 


Battin, chairman Out of It,” Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn 


{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 


must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. ] 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p-m.) 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 1] a.m. 

Brooklyn. 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., 


near Wabash Ave.), at ll am. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 





mo. Swarth- 
First lec- 


Frank 


10th 19th (6th-day 
more College Lecture Course. 
ture of season, at 8.15 
Dixon, “The Man Against the Mass.” 
Admission, reserved seat, 50 cents: 
course tickets, reserved seats, $1.75 and 


p-m. 


Lecture Committee. 


10th mo. 19th and 20th (6th- and 7th- 
days).—Nottingham First-day School 
Union, at Rising Sun, Md. The subjects 
to be discussed are: (1) “The Social 
Duties of the First-day School; ” 
“The Superintendent in the First-day 
School; ” “The Necessity of a 
Broader Education for First-day School 


(2) 


2 
(o) 


Workers.” R. Barclay Spicer, of Phila- 
delphia; Edward A. Pennock, of Chat- 
ham (Chester County), Pa., and others 
expect to be present. Sessions at 10.30 
a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 

10th mo. 20th (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Willistown, 
Chester County, Pa., 10.30 a.m. Topics 


for discussion are, “ Would conference 
work on practical subjects be better for 
our country schools than individual class 
work ?” “Have you trouble in securing 
suitable teachers ?” “Do inexperienced 
teachers develop satisfactorily ?” “ From 
your experience have you any helpful 
Suggestions in this line?” The cars 
leaving Sixty-third and Market Streets 
at 9 a.m. and West Chester at 8.45 and 
9.15 a.m., will be met by carriages at 
Penn Hotel. 


10th mo. 20th (7th-day )—Haddonfield 


First-day School Union at Medford, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Mary Whitson will 
speak at afternoon session. 

10th mo. 20th (7th-day).—Abington 
First-day School Union, at Abington 


Meeting House, near Jenkintown, Pa., at 
10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Exercises will con- 
sist of recitations, class exercises, report 
of Mountain Lake Conference, and dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is there a lack 
of reverence for age and religion on the 
part of our children ?” 


10th mo. 21st (1lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference, at 


9.45 am. “The Birth of Jesus—The 


Theologie Conceptions That Have Grown 


Mawr College. 


10th mo. 2Ist (1st-day).—Conference 
at Penn’s Grove, Pa., under care of Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting. “Echoes of the General 
Conference.” J. Bernard Walton will be 
present, and others especially appointed 
to revive the spirit and concerns of the 
conference. 


10th mo. 2Ist (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Concord, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Joseph 
Swain, president of Swarthmore College, 
will give an address on philanthropic 
work. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Royal Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 





